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“There is little of an orderly or internally consistent character in Eskimo 
mythology. No specific rationalization of the world order or culture norms is 
attempted. The simple political and social systems of the Eskimo require no 
elaborate mythological foundation. ... The unsystematic nature of the myths 
shows that religious beliefs are not complex'’—Frank J. Essene-(1953: 156). 









This essay is a structural analysis of the myth of Sedna and its related ritual 
among the Eskimo of Baffin Island (Cumberland Sound), Canada\ The infor- 
mation and analysis contained herein should prove valuable not only to scholars 
of the Eskimo, but anthropologists interested in structural analysis as well. The 
aim of this work is to demonstrate, through the use of structural analysis, a 
mental template of Eskimo thought as revealed through myth and ritual. There 
are certain basic /etmotifs in Eskimo thought that are imprinted on ritual and 
myth. They do not comprise the random, unstructured conglomeration that 
Frank Essene believes them to, By looking at the oppositions, rituals and 
_ leitmotifs we shall discover that there is an orderly and consistent character to 
Eskimo myth and ritual. ; 





pia ie 

4 An analysis of the notion of Sedna, the principal deity of the Baffin Island 
Eskimo tribes, obliges us to consider (a) the Sedna myth, (b) the myths 
Concerning the origin of the caribou and walrus, and (c) the Sedna feast. In 
doing so we shall find the answers to certain questions Boas poses in his various 
works on the Central Eskimo, and throw light on certain other unresolved 
puzzles in Eskimo ethnography, such as: 


1. Why does Sedna ‘‘feel better’ when the Eskimo wound her during the 
Sedna feast? 


2, Why do Sedna and her father only have one eye? 

3. What is the rationale behind the hunting taboos (especially the taboos 
concerning the seal, caribou and walrus)? 

4. What is the meaning of red in the Sedna myth and ritual? 

5. Why does Sedna slither and her father remain stationery? 

6, What is the significance of the lamp and the tent in the Sedna myth? 

7. Why does the shaman coil a rope on the floor with the two ends almost 
meeting? : : 

Aspects of the Sedna myth clarify points of confusion in the Sedna ritual, 
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and vice versa. The myth concerning the origin of the walrus and caribou 
strengthens my interpretation of the Sedna myth and is vital to understanding 
hunting taboos practised by the Eskimo of Baffin Island. First, I will analyze the 
Sedna myth, then I will relate the myth concerning the origin of the caribou and 
walrus and relate it to the Sedna myth. Next, I will attempt to discover the 
rationale behind the various hunting taboos, and finally I will analyze the Sedna 
ritual and relate it to the two myths previously discussed. Primarily I will try to 
uncover basic themes in Eskimo thought as revealed in the Sedna myth and 
ritual, among them oppositions, both triadic and dyadic that are evident in these 
myths and ritual. By placing them within the context of Eskimo cosmology, 
these ideas and customs will be transformed from something meaningless into 
themes which are central to an understanding of that cosmology. 

Certain ethnographic elaborations concerning Sedna are left out of the 
texts that appear here. These will appear later in this paper extracted mostly 
from Boas (1901 and 1907). In addition, I have consulted works by other 
ethnographers of the Central Eskimo to aid me in my analysis of the myths and 
ritual, 

Sedna is believed to live in the “lower world’’ in a house made of stone 
and whale-ribs. With her live her father and dog-husband. Sedna is thought to 
control the supply of sea mammals, the mainstay of the Eskimo diet; she releases 
them so they can be killed by men. All rituals are intended to retain her good 
will or to propitiate her if she has been offended (Boas, 1go1: 115). The object of 
the innumerable taboos that are enforced after the killing of those sea animals, 
originating from Sedna’s hands, is to keep their souls free from pollution (Boas, 
1901: 120). When a seal dies its soul remains inside the body for three days. If 
any taboo is broken during those three days, the soul returns to Sedna with the 
violation ‘‘attached”’ to its fur. This attachment (the physical representation of 
the broken taboo) is then transferred to Sedna. Both Sedna and the sea creature 
suffer because of the transgression. Sedna’s har !s l» come sore. She takes her 
anger out on mankind by causing sickness, bad weather and famine and refusing 
to release the sea creatures. The souls of sea animals can detect persons who 
have violated taboos, and will not allow themselves to be caught by them. Such 
persons emit a vapor visible to the animals. Bleeding and corpses are distasteful 
to sea animals and Sedna. Hunters must avoid contact with human corpses and 
persons who have been in contact with corpses, as well as persons who are 
bleeding (i.e. menstruating women). People in impure states have contagious 
“afflictions” which can bring bad luck to hunters. For this reason, anyone who 
has come into contact with a corpse must openly confess the fact to their tribe. 
Menstruating women must immediately inform the village of their condition, 
and someone who has broken a food taboo must confess this transgression. 
Contact of hunters with tabooed persons is thus reduced. Confession of sins is a 
form of atonement and sets everything “‘right’’, for Sedna admires those who 
confess their sins and spurns those who attempt to conceal them. The primary 
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of the Eskimo is to keep sea mammals, particularly those originating from 
na’s fingers, free of attachments, which anger Sedna. Attachments, the 
sical representation of sins, are often conceptualized as ‘vermin’ which 
sts the souls of afflicted animals, men and Sedna. 
Sedna is also mistress of one of the countries to which the souls of mankind 
may go after death (Giffen 1930: 40). Those who have died of disease or who 
aave displeased Sedna go to her abode, a place feared and dreaded by men. 
a. and others who have greatly offended Sedna never leave her, but live 
Constant torment. The souls of lesser offenders are permitted to rise to a 
_ more desirable level of existence where life is not such a torment. This 
jecond level, known as Adliparmiut, corresponds somewhat to our concept of 
‘purgatory’. Those who have died violent deaths, that is, victims of hunting 
iccidents or murder, and those who have died in childbirth go-to the best place, 
cnown as Qudliparmiut. Sedna’s abode, similar to hell for mankind, though not 
‘or animals, is known as Adlivun (‘those beneath us’’). \ 
Sedna is also credited with having created the walrus and the caribou. This 
myth, (which should be looked upon as a continuation of the Sedna myth) along 
with the Sedna feast, will be discussed later. 


. 
} ity 
The Sedna Myth (Boas, 1901: 163) 

_ “In Padli lived a girl named Avilayog. Since she did not want to have a 
ausband, she was also called Uniningumissuitung. There was a stone in the 
lillage, speckled white and red, which transformed itself into a dog and married 
this girl. She had many children, some of whom were Eskimo, others white 
men, others Inuarudligat, Ijiqat, and Adlet. The children made a great deal of 
noise, which annoyed Avilayoq’s father, so that he finally took them across to 
the island. Every day Avilayog sent her husband across to her father’s hut to get 
meat for herself and her children. She hung around his neck a pair of boots that 
were fastened to a string. The old man filled the boots with meat, and the dog 
took them back to the island. One day, while the dog was gone for meat, a man 
came to the island in his kayak, and called Uninigumissuitung. ‘Take your bag 
and come with me!"’ he shouted. He had the appearance of a tall, good-looking 
ia and the woman was pleased with him. She took her bag, went down to the 
kayak and the man paddled away with her. After they had gone some distance, 
they came to a cake of floating ice. The man stepped out of the kayak on to the 
ice. Then she noticed that,he was quite small, and that he appeared tall only 
because he had been sitting on a high seat. Then she began to cry, while he 
laughed and said, “‘Oh, you have seen my seat, have you?’ Then he went back 
into his kayak and they proceeded on their journey. Finally they came to a place 
ere there were many people and many huts. He pointed owt to her a certain 
ut made of the skins of yearling seals, and told her that it was his, and that she 

§ to go there. They landed. The woman went up to the hut, while he attended 
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to his kayak. Soon he joined her in the hut, afid stayed with her for three or four 
days before going out sealing. Her new husband was a petrel. Meanwhile, her 
father had left the dog, her former husband, at his house, and had gone to look 
for her on the island. When he did not find her, he returned home and told the 
dog to wait for him, as he was going in search of his daughter. He set out in a 
large boat, travelled about for a long time, and visited many a place before he 
succeeded in finding her. Finally he came to the place where she lived. He saw 
many huts, and, without leaving his boat, he shouted and called his daughter to 
return home with him. She came down from the hut and went aboard her 
father’s boat, where he hid her among some skins. They had not been gone 
long, when they saw a man in a kayak following them. It was her new husband. 
Soon he overtook them; and when he came alongside, he asked the young 
woman to show her hand, as he was very anxious to see at least part of her 
body; but she did not move. Then he asked her to show her mitten, but she did 
not respond to his request. In vain he tried in many ways to induce her to show 
herself; she kept hiding. Then he began to cry, resting his head on his arms, 
that were crossed in front of the manhole of the kayak. Avilayoq’s father 
paddled on as fast as he could, and the man fell far behind. It was calm at that 
time, and they continued on their way home. After some time they saw 
something coming from behind toward their boat. They could not clearly 
discern it. Sometimes it looked like a man in a kayak. Sometimes it looked like a 
petrel. It flew up and down, then skimmed over the water, and finally came up 
to their boat and went round and round it several times, and then disappeared 
again. Suddenly ripples appeared, the waters began to rise, and after a short 
time a gale was raging. The boat was quite a distance from the shore. The old 
man became afraid lest they might be drowned; and, fearing the revenge of his 
daughter's husband, he threw her into the water. She held on to the gunwale; 
then the father took his hatchet and chopped off the first joints of her fingers. 
When they fell into the water, they were transformed into whales, the nails 
becoming the whalebone. Still she clung to the boat; again he took his hatchet 
and chopped off the second joints of her fingers. They became transformed into 
ground seals. Still she clung to the boat; then he chopped off the last joints of 
her fingers, which became transformed into seals. Now she clung to the boat 
with the stumps of her hands, and her father took his steering-oar and knocked 
out her left eye. She fell backward into the water, and he paddled ashore: Then 
he filled with stones the boots in which the dog was accustomed to carry meat to 
his family, and only covered the top with meat. The dog started to swim across, 
but when he was halfway the heavy stones dragged him down. He began to 
sink, and was drowned. A great noise was heard while he was drowning. The 
father took down his tent and went to the beach at the time of low-water. There 
he lay down, and covered himself with the tent. The flood tide rose over him, 
and when the waters had receded he had disappeared. The woman became 
Sedna, who lives in the lower world in her house built of stone and whale-ribs. 
She has but one eye, and she cannot walk, but slides along, one leg bent under, 
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jother stretched out. Her father lives with her in her house { 
with his tent. The dog lives at the door of her house.. hinges hea 


Origin of the Walrus and the Caribou (Boas, 1901: 167) 


___ A long time ago a woman transformed her old seal-skin jacket into a 
walrus. She put antlers on its head, and then put it into the water. It looked ver 
Lm Il. Then she transformed her trousers into a caribou. The black part pale 
the back of the animal, while the white part became its belly. The waistband 
| was used to make its legs, and the connecting parts of the trousers were used to 
make its loins. Then she put tusks in its head. It looked very well, and she set it 
tee. When the caribou saw a man, it went up to him and killed him with its 
tu ks. Then she called both the walrus and the caribou to come to her. She took 
the tusks out of the caribous’ head and put them into the walrus’s head and she 
‘took the antlers from the walrus and put them on the caribou’s head She also 
‘took out some of the .caribou's teeth, and she kicked its fotehead\so that it 
bering killed the man. Then she said to the caribou, #You shall\ never come 


‘near the walrus. Stay far away inland.’’ Ever since that time, whenever a 
|p smells a man, it is afraid. 


si Sedna Feast (BOAS, 1901: 138) 


' The main purpose of Eskimo rituals is to appease the w 
souls of animals, or the souls of the dead iia tos ae ie 
transgression of taboos. This they accomplish with the help of the pe 
spirits of the angakut (shamans). The most important Eskimo ritual occurs in 
the fall, when Sedna visits her people to give them food in abundance if the 
obey her. At that season the Eskimo use their angakut to try to foretell te 
future. They gather in one of the houses, with the three angakut who are to visit 
Sedna. They begin their incantations, and then their souls go down to Sedna’s 
nouse. They ask her if they are to have plenty of food and good health. Sedna 
‘eplies by reproaching them for all the transgressions they made in previous 
‘umes, but promises that if they will keep her laws she will send them plenty of 
‘00d and good health. The souls of the angakut return to the Eskimo house ine 
¢ rt the instructions and promises of Sedna. They also tell them that soon she 
v come. ‘Now the people keep perfectly quiet. One of the angakut holds the 
1afpoon and line, such as are used in kayaks. When Sedna is near enough, he 
htows his harpoon at her. Then she slides back to her abode. The people tty to 
peed up her return by exchanging wives. The soul of one of the angakut follows 
} a, wt a large knife. He stabs her, then his soul returns to his body. 
: ee e he light; when the lamps are ablaze they see that the harpoon, 
: ies i floor are covered with blood, By this they know that they will 
: ins y fs: the forthcoming year. Sedna feels kindly,disposed toward 
es it they have succeeded in cutting her. If there is no blood onthe 
» it is an ill omen. Sedna must be cut, the people say, because it is an old 


became flat and so that the eyes protruded. In this way she punished it for ~ 
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custom, and it makes her feel better. They say it is like giving a thirsty person a 
drink. Possibly the underlying reason is to cut off the transgresgions attached to 
her, as is done in the case of the supilak. The following day Sedna sends a 
servant, Qailertetang, to visit the tribe. Sedna is represented by a man dressed in 
a woman's costume and wearing a mask made of seal-skin. She is believed to be a 
large woman with heavy limbs, who comes to make good weather and to “make 
the souls of men calm like the sea”. Because she is a seal-hunter, Sedna carries a 
harpoon-line, harpoon, and skin-scraper. She is dumb, yet she sees everything 
that people do, Sedna likes to see them enjoy themselves, and at her advent a 
festival is celebrated, On this day all the people have attached to their hoods a 
piece of skin (koukparmiutang) of the animal their mothers used to clean them 
when they were born. The skins of ptarmigan, golden plover, goose, owl and 
others are used for this purpose. If they do not wear this piece of skin, they 
would be subject to sickness, and were they to wea: the skin of any other kind of 
animal, their souls would become light and leave their bodies. If the Eskimo 
wear this piece of skin, they are “made new’. They run around the tents, 
shouting, ‘Hoo, hoo, hoo!”’ until the owner comes out and gives them a trifling 
present, usually something edible. Their cries are supposed to induce their souls 
to stay longer in their bodies. The people take a long rope, the ends of which are 
tied together, and arrange themselves so that those born during the summer 
stand close to the water, and those born in the winter stand inland, and pull at 
the rope to see whether summer or winter is stronger. Should winter win, food 
will be abundant; should summer win, food will be scarce. The participants in 
the ritual next place a tub near the Qailertetang, and everyone brings some 
water and empties it into the tub. Each individual comes and sips alittle of the 
water and says, ‘I was born in (place) during (season)’’, then wishes for calm 
weather and that the soul in his body may be calm, like the weather. For then _ 
they will be healthy and enjoy a long life. Then Qailertetang lines up the men 
opposite the women, and takes one of the men by the hand and leads him to a 
woman. She joins their hands, and the two run away, while the Qailertetang 
pretends to try to catch them, They enter the man’s house. Thus they continue 
until all the men and women have been mated. This however is not an actual 
exchange of wives. 


. bil. 
The Sedna Myth—Analysis 


It may seem odd that Sedna is known in the myth as Unigumissuitung 
(“she who would not have a husband’’) since the myth indicates she had two 
husbands, the dog and the bird. Clearly, from the Eskimo point of view, animal 
husbands are not “husbands” in the normal sense of the word. Sedna, in Eskimo 
reality, fails to “marry”. This is a great sin in Eskimo society and forms the first 
of her three transgressions, Then a dog, formed from a stone speckled red and 


white, took Sedna for a wife, The colors red and white symbolize blood, semen 
' 2 
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d creation. This interpretation might seem rather arbitrary until Baffin Island 
kimo mythology is carefully examined, especially myth No. 14 (Boas 1901) 
nich concerns, in part, Exaluqdjung, the salmon maker, who chops red wood 
d white wood. He polishes the chips which transform themselves into living 
salmon, Boas doesn’t mention the fact that the red and white wood chips 
| become salmon in the 1901 text, but does so on page 309 of The Central Eskimo. 
‘The colors red and white, in addition to symbolizing blood and semen also, 
quite naturally, symbolize female and male. Sedna has many children by the 
dog, some of whom are Eskimo, others are white men (probably added to 
explain the arrival of white men) and others are supernatural creatures who are 

t human and part animal. Thus, from Sedna’s union with the dog we have 

the opposition of normal children versus abnormal children. Sedna’s fertile 
union with the dog is her second transgression. The creation of-the super-natural 
beings from this union indicates the chaos of the union (the creation of beings 
which are neither’wholly human nor animal). \ 

Sedna is lured away by a handsome stranger who turns out to be a petrel (a 
bird) and thus Sedna commits her third transgression, that of marrying a bird- 
husband. An important point to note is that the ambiguous nature of Sedna’s 
husband (his ability to appear in either bird or human form) is revealed on sea- 
ice, Sea-ice is an ambiguous structure itself, Sea-ice exists in the ocean (salt- 
water) and yet the ice itself is fresh water (like the water found inland), The 
Eskimo divide their environment along a strict dichotomy—that belonging to 
the sea and that belonging to the land. Fresh water in the sea is a contradiction. 
The Eskimo travel inland and gather snow to melt into fresh water, rather than 
tonfront this contradiction. 

The sea-ice is important for communication. It is on the sea-ice that the 
landsome stranger reveals his true identity. The sea-ice is the symbol of 
ommunication for it is when the sea-ice is solid during the winter that trips are 
nade to other villages and a general exchange of information occurs. 

Sedna’s father searches for her in his kayak. According to Giffen the kayak 
5 uniquely man’s property (Rink and Boas 1889: 125). The kayak is only used 
'y men and comes to represent “‘male’’ in the myth. The lamp is uniquely the 
ymbol of women because the lamp is symbolic of menstruation. The lamps the 
‘skimo use are constantly “dripping’’ and it is the responsibility of women to 
vaintain these lamps and empty the drippings. The drippings and menstruation 
re equivalent. This may seem an arbitrary analysis until we look at the Sedna 
iyth. In the mythology Sedna is seen as sitting behind her lamp. The lamp is 
be and from these drippings emerge seals, whales, etc. These sea creatures 
re ’born’’ from these drippings as babies are born of women and forms an 
ie association. In the myth it is stated specifically that Sedna’s father 
0€§ not leave the boat when he finds his daughter but remains in it while his 
aughter flees the land of the petrels. The kayak becomes an extension of the 


ind. Indeed, Sedna’s father will come to represent all that is terrestrial, and it is © 


letefore essential that he never enter the water while alive. Sedna does enter 
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the water and climbs into the kayak. We afgie “torlag bi . 
from the sea joining something from the land, an 8 
decidedly masculine domain (the kayak). It is clear that 2 ae necessarily 
be a separation of father and daughter, male atid female, lan an 
Sedna and her father flee. The petrel discovers Sedna is missing an wet 
her. The petrel is an ambiguous creature in many ways. hin it is a a e 
the air, existing between the sea and the land. Sceondly, the se My hes 
human forms as well as bird forms, which explains the reason : y : e P > 
appears to Sedna and her father alternately as a man in a bi hes : wh is B 
bird. The petrel is the embodiment of chaos, the confusion of ¢ a ca a 
importance will be seen later on in the Sedna ritual. The petre ea hy 
show her hand but she refuses. The se o age A ae cn i, 
desired to change Sedna into a 
Macht her bird fiband was that the latter possessed no at. 
bird husband, a bird by nature and a man by choice, wanted es ae 
bird also. Baffin Island Eskimo mythology abounds with ie eete: ae 
place feathers between their fingers and change into birds. : na’s sa 
husband fails in achieving this goal a peor paar" aa a 
are as much an illusion as his human form and cries ! ee 
is lack of hands. The petrel stirs up a gale, for he is angry at Sedna and angr) 
ee difference netuieed himself and ee ia ota TGS ofthe 
discussed; that is, of Sedna’s " 
He of Bee (Sedna and her father) and of the contact of male and 
Sag he will drown, Sedna’s father throws a mak es eee 
ith both hands. Sedna 
to appease the petrel. Sedna clings to the boat wit i el 
“the man with something to cut with a k 
i Aa aie hands, symbolically removing Sedna’s first ain, 
ression (failure to marry a man). Still, she clings to the boat so Ks cuts a 
eae joints of her finger, thus eo ae off oe : Wo ae 
(her fertile union with the dog). Sedna i : ol Hee Rn ee. 
whereupon Sedna’s father cuts off the t ‘ty Wiglee eke cae Rec 
bolically removing her third transgression (her . ee Aa i Sa 
the stumps of her hands, Sedna holds on to the ae ence 
eye and kills her. She sinks to the bottom of 
PSs 9 Hora A fact that Boas omitted in the ih pena oats 
the number of children Sedna has. Boas states she had ed ' ae a baa 
ther versions list the number as either many or ten (Rink an ae 
The number ten is, of course, consistent with the a poe : a g 
her fingers is removing her transgressions (ten fingers, ten c ‘ . 4 ebb 
Another interesting point concerns the loss of So ah : Raa 
to note that many of the supernatural creatures in Daliin ee beeen 
e. for instance, the tornaq (spirit) ry) 
phar ca ig bear that appears in Baffin Island 
pictured as having only one eye. The monster bea 
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connection with transformation into a supernatural being. Sedna’s father, f 

instance, 1s described as possessing one eye. While it is ie os roar 7 s 
tight eye of Sedna’s father has been put out, our later discussion of right a -/ I fe 
would seem to indicate that this is most likely the case. Sedna’s ae Aen 







a a tetra a 
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yee father throws his tent (a masculine possession and a symbol of life 
ei. over himself and lays on the beach (the area where land-and sea 
come ve into the water at high tide and joins Sedna. Sedna’s father, 
: ee nts all that is terrestrial, lays down at low tide on the beach (land), 
* e rises, land and sea meet, and Sedna’s father is pulled under with 

- Fhus, that which represents the land is drawn into the sea. It is fitting 


skimo mythology has only one eye. The loss of an eye appears to have 7 
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that this action takes place at the beach, a nebulous area where land and se. 
meet and separate. It strengthens the land and sea opposition and helps to 
explain the materials used in the constructibn of Sedna’s house. The house is 
composed of rocks (representing the land) and whale-ribg (representing the sea). 

Many complementary contrasts can be elicited frorh the Sedna myth. First, 

Sedna’s house is composed of rocks and whale ribs forming a land/sea opposi- 

tion. Sedna and her father form a female/male opposition. Sedna is pictured as 

sitting in front of her lamp, while her father is seen as covered up with his tent, 

revealing a lamp/tent opposition which complements the female/ male opposi- 
tion since the lamp is a peculiarly female possession and the tent is a peculiarly 
male possession. While in the water, Sedna adopts, the role of a sea creature. 
The attack by her father strengthens his role as the hunter. Sedna’s role as a sea- 
creature is further strengthened by the fact that she slithers (like a seal) rather 
than walks, A sea-creature/hunter opposition is therefore evident. In the Sedna 
ritual, Sedna reveals her sea-creature identity more directly. 

According to Boas, Sedna sits on the left side of the hut, while her father 
sits on the opposite side (the right side). This fact is one justification for 
assuming that Sedna’s father lost his right eye, since it was stated in the text that 
Sedna lost her left eye. The left seems consistently associated with women and 
with women’s activities, while the right seems associated with men and their 
activities. In the Sedna ritual, it will be seen that utensils used by women are 
held in the left hand and the hunting implements of men are held in the right 
hand. In addition, Boas notes that Sedna’s father grasps the souls of dead men 
with his right hand, which is missing two fingers. 

Sedna, as has been mentioned before, committed three transgressions: 
failure to marry a man, a fertile union with a dog-husband, and her marriage to 
the petrel. Because of her transgressions she lost all three joints of her ten 
fingers. Sedna’s father is depicted by Boas as having only three fingers on his 
right hand (Boas 1967: 117), The loss of his two fingers is probably due to his 
two transgressions: the murder of his daught<r Sedna and the murder of his 
daughter's dog-husband. This explains why men who have murdered go to 
Sedna’s abode. Thus, we have Sedna’s three transgressions opposed to her 
father’s two transgressions. . 

Sedna has the ability to move about while her father remains stationery 
(except for his outstretched right hand). This supplies a mobile/immobile 
opposition which complements the sea (motion) and land (motionless) oppost- 
tion. Sedna receives the souls of sea animals while her father receives the souls 
of men and all terrestrial creatures, a contrast which reinforces the sea/land 
opposition. Sedna is in charge of animals taken during the winter while her 
father is in charge of animals taken during the summer, thus reinforcing the 
sea/land opposition since sea animals are killed predominately during the winter 
near the shore and land animals are usually killed in the summer and inland. 

There is an opposition between sea-hunting and land-hunting and an 
opposition between sea water and fresh water, which reflects the basic sea/land 
opposition. Ice, as has been noted, is ambiguous. It exists in the ocean and yet it 
is fresh water. In addition, ice is a solid composed of a liquid which further 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 


nsifies its basically ambiguous nature. There is an Opposition between 
less animals (those originating from Sedna’s hands) and horned animals 


tus ed animals which live in the sea (for example, the walrus and narwhal) is of 
greater importance to the myth concerning the origin Of the walrus Ake 
ibou w Osi 
which in addition to symbolizing women also symbolize ihe peau 
which in addition to being masculine objects are also used predominatel d fig 
summer. Finally, is the contrast between red (aupaluktok) yf iis 
ortok) which reinforces the female/male Opposition. herr 


Listing the contrasts in standard form, they appear as presented below: 





y SEA LAND 
f: Whale Ribs Rocks games a8 
r Female Male * 
3 Lamp’ Tent Wad 
‘ Sea Creature Hunter \ 
* Left Right : 
a Three Sins ~ Two Sins 
| Mobile Immobile 
| § Sea Animals Land Animals 
a Sea Hunting Land Hunting 
a Tuskless Tusked or Horned 
aa, Winter _ Summer 
eo Sedna Dog-Husband 
| Sedna Bird-Husband 
Abnormal Child Normal Child 
\ Below (Sea) Above (Land) 
Salt Water Fresh Water _ 
Daughter Father 


Tt j : 
La iter oe the two main oppositions; that is, sea/land and 
evident in this myth. Graburn and § 
nale trong note a sh 

xua | : K 
: i of labor among the Eskimo. The sharp division of labor i 
; ) pier studying Eskimo society and culture. The subtle sea/land 
-_: sis ‘ arder to uncover. Just as the Eskimo strive to maintain a clear- 

Mision of labor so they strive to maintain a division between sea and land 


\ 


1¢@ Game Taboos ie 


There are many t ; : ;’ 

V land and et Ane tele aye am ppclaices Bie 
a #8 ee. ee winter sees which is made of caribou skin, must be 
nted inland durin ner Be Ov fo hunt walrus (Boas 190r: 122). The caribou is 
seer a i ‘ noe the walrus is a sea animal; hunted in winter. A 
WE casibou sk: € community when the first walrus is killed, and all 
skins must then cease. This is because of the sharp dichotomy 
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the Eskimo draw between sea and land, gnd winter and summer. Caribou 

represent summer and land, so that working on catibou skins is a summer 

occupation inconsistent with walrus hunting which opens the winter season. 

Caribou and walrus also must not be eaten on the same day, unless the person 

strips naked or wears caribou clothing which is never used to hunt walrus (Boas 
1901: 122). There is the same type of separation found in the Sedna myth and 
the myth concerning the origin of the walrus and the caribou. It is permissible to 
eat the meat of these two animals on the same day if a person is naked or 
wearing caribou clothing because clothes symbolize the season. By removing 
one's clothes, a person essentially sheds the season so that caribou and walrus 
can be eaten on the same day regardless of whether it is winter or summer. 
Caribou clothes are not considered ‘‘seasoned”’ because they are not worn while 
hunting walrus. 

The same taboo applies to walrus and seal. While seals and walrus are 
both sea creatures and are hunted during the winter, the walrus is an ambiguous 
creature, a sea mammal which has tusks (similar to the antlers of the caribou). 
If we look at the myth concerning the origin of the walrus and the caribou we 
see that in the beginning the walrus did have antlers which now belong to the 
caribou. The combining of a “true” sea mammal with an ambiguous sea 
mammal such as the walrus is therefore forbidden. The need to separate that 
which belongs to the sea from that which belongs to the land is maintained. 

Many game taboos only apply to the creatures which originated from 
Sedna’s severed finger joints (the whale, the ground seal, and seals). Specifically 
omitted from many taboos that apply to the above three are the walrus, the 
narwhal, the fresh-water seals and the saddle-backed seal (Boas 1901: 122). 
Although these are all sea mammals, they possess attributes pertaining to the 
land and are thus ‘‘ambiguous’’ sea mammals rather than ‘‘true”’ sea mammals. 
The walrus, the narwhal and the fresh-water seal contain elements which 
definitely link them to the land. The walrus has tusks (similar to antlers); the 
myth concerning its origin explains how it originally had antlers. This makes the 
walrus uncomfortably close to a land animal. The narwhal has a single, unicorn- 
like horn which links it also to the land animals. The fresh water seal contains 
an obvious conflict. Here we have a sea animal living in a fresh water 
environment, We have seen that fresh water is associated with the land from the 
oppositions in the Sedna myth previously discussed. The fresh water seal is not a 
“true” sea mammal, and the taboos which apply to the sea mammals origina- 
ting from Sedna’s hands do not apply to it. The white whale is probably 
associated with the land due to its white color (white being the color of the 
snow, of the ambiguous sea-ice, etc.). In addition, "he «ise ussion of white in the 
Sedna myth links it to the side of the land in the basic sea/land opposition. This 

is probably why the white whale is not included in the taboos associated with 
the animals originating from Sedna. I could find no information about the 
saddle-backed seal but I strongly suspect that there is something in its nature 
which denies it “true sea mammal” status. 

The fact that these animals are specifically not subject to the taboos 
associated with the sea creatures originating from Sedna’s fingers reinforces this 
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; ts. There are other 
us hides and thongs must not 


be tak while-the people are livi 
d in 
ra Ree on the ice. Part of this taboo is due to ny a8 of ice which is 
y 4 er land nor sea and is fresh water in a salt water environment But — 
4 a by maintaining this taboo, are giving ‘‘sea’’ status to the ice i 
: Riis ee jamie (refusing to clean caribou [land] on a 
en the caribou hunting season begi 
gins all winter clothing and wi 
ts are buried under rocks (Boa apie 
| $ 1901: 122). New tents are fashi 
clothing worn. Essentially, then, s Sc ate 
; : , Seasons are shed by wearing ‘‘new”’ 
- worn, g new’ clothes and 
lias for new season. We find this sea/land, winter/summer 
*p cing itself over and over again not 
| 3 only in myth b 
and behavior. This separati : eae 
on even emerges in their vocabul Eski 
have no term for the word ‘‘animal”’ Th aaa 
he /word “‘animal’’. Instead, they h 
é ; ave the words nergdij; 
sukte which mean “‘land animal” : A le 
: mal”’ a ; t 
7 nd the word pyiye which means ‘‘sea 
oe i ate these taboos results in disaster. These “'sins’’ become 
0 the dead animals’ souls which 
| transmit them to Sed 
hands become ‘'sore”’ Meanie 
e’’ because, as has been show 
s n, Sedna lost her fi 
of her transgressions. When Lame 
; she comes into contact wi 
tr é th the tran 
Others it is a painful reminder ( ee 
the soreness) of her previ 
| leet previous transgressions. This 
caus gry and she may withhold th ly of 
until the transgressor conf Waite Seat Goch 
| esses. Sedna's father also co 
ntrols the animal su 
but tes land animals which are far less important to the Eskimo ie 
L « aon ie a ee with the oppositions found in the two 
; asic fetmotif in Eskimo though 
ae ought, the separation 
, and,the associated aspects of these all- ssl ena 
mei encompassing categories: female and 
Mion oe Summer, sea creatures and land creatures. The sea/land 
€ primary complementary oppositi , 
sition of the Sed 
a meed for separation (disjuncti ie ae 38 ao 
isjunction) and at the junction 
haere same time, a need fo 
(OF joining). The Sedna myth i hatin: 
«| ; yth itself illustrates both conjuncti isjuncti 
\ 1€ Sedni onjunctive and disjunctive 
-_ as See element occured when Sedna’s father thee Sedna 
{ oat, kills her, and | | 
ets her lifeless body sink 
a , kill y sink to the bottom of the 
ae ae estan element can be seen in Sedna’s house, which is made of 
i » ae and whale-ribs (sea) which join to form 
f! a Ouse live Sedna (sea) and her father (land), © 
i evi ' 
) ae NB ie rath ae myths attempt to resolve or mediate conflicts 
= vn tia the necessity of the sea/land separation (as illustrated in the 
€ myth concerning the origin of the walrus and the caribou) 


ted with trying to keep things belonging to the 
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a single structure. 










esults from the problems associa 
ea Separa i i i 
parate from things associated with the land (as illustrated in the game’ 


S)., Ideal] ‘ 
) F Reese sea creatures should be separate but realistically the 
€ all the resources in their environment. The result is the 
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development of various panaceas such as removing clothing, changing clothing, 
eating animals of different classes on different days rather than on the same day, 
etc., in order to retain some semblance of order. The ideal is to keep the sea and 
the land separate; in empirical reality, there must be interaction. Sedna’s abode 
is a perfect illustration of this point. Here we have a man and his daughter, 
sitting on opposite sides of an underwater home composed of rocks (land) and 
whale bone (sea). Each has his own task; Sedna regulates the sea mammals 
while her father controls all terrestrial creatures. Below the surface in Sedna’s 
abode, everything is polarized; everything is opposed and everything has its 


_ opposite and separate counterpart. Sedna releases her sea creatures and Sedna’s 


father releases the souls of men and land animals, all of whom drift to the 
surface where they interact with animals hunting each other and man hunting 
the animals. Below the surface, in Sedna’s abode (the “‘unreal’’ world) the ideal 
separations occur. Above, in the “‘real’’ world we have the unavoidable min- 
gling, interaction and conjoining. This is the conflict revealed by the oppositions 
present in the myths and by the taboos, which concede that interaction among 
distinct animal categories is inevitable. 

Most societies express the differences between male and female in dress, 
roles, status, and so on. Though societies may strive to separate men and women 
there can never be a total separation because there is that unavoidable, necessary 
union that confounds any attempt at ‘total’ separation. It is appropriate that 
the Sedna myth also operates on a female/ male oppositional level, in addition to 
the other levels previously mentioned, since the problems posed by the fe- 
male/male separation (complementary opposition) are equally difficult on a 
sea/land level. The plain fact of the matter is that the Eskimo environment is so 
harsh that maintaining the desired separation of sea and land is extremely 
difficult, Where it is feasible (as with the sea-ice problem) they ignore the 
obvious conflict and function satisfactorily; they simply get their fresh water 
from snow. Where the problems are more complex, allowances are made; it is 
these allowances that create the uneasiness felt in the myths and game taboos. 
Maintaining these separations assures order; failure to maintain them leads to 
chaos (as the Sedna myth illustrates) and yet compromises must be made so 
there arises a series of taboos designed to maintain order in basically “dis- 
orderly” situations. Giffen has noted a very important point which, while being 
directed at male and female roles in Eskimo society, is also relevant for the 
sea/land separation. Giffen (1930: 20) states, “A man may do any kind of 
woman’s work and a woman any kind of man’s work if a sufficiently urgent 


situation demands it.” 


The Sedna Feast—Analysis — 

The Sedna feast is celebrated in the fall. At this time, it is important to 
secure Sedna’s good will, for during the harsh wi ter mammals are critical 
for survival. The feast begins when the souls of the avgakut (shamans) travel 
down to Sedna’s abode. Three shamans make the journey, an appropriate 
number since Sedna’s house contains three inhabitants according to the myth: 
Sedna, her father, and the dog-husband. Only shamans have the ability to travel 
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to Sedna’s abode and their abilities seem to separate them from the other 
Eskimos and therefore justify their exclusive “hold” on certain ie 
hamans, for Instance, can see the vapor which rises from someone who has 
broken a taboo; this ability is also ascribed to Sedna and sea mammals The 
| i is an ambiguous individual exhibiting both human and supernatural 
) abilities. Because of their ambiguous status, it is logical that shamans lay claim 
to exclusive abilities and tasks dealing with the supernatural. After vi iti 
Sedna and learning of the future (a future determined by Sedna) the mr i 
e shamans return to the darkness of the hut and re-enter the hadley of ri 
shamans. Boas is correct when he says that Sedna will make an appearanc i 
the darkened hut. In a later work, however, (The Central Eskimo es 6) Bi : 
states that a rope is coiled on the floor with a small opening left hehe the ca 
q ee the breathing hole of the seal. This coincides beautifully with 
_ the discussion of Sedna as representing a seal (the discussion noted her sith 
ing , her fingers giving birth to seals, her role as the “hunted” in the efit 
The Sedna myth has explained an aspect of this ritual which would 
have been difficult to comprehend had we not been aware of all its implicati 
As Sedna rises from the breathing hole into the room, the angakut a — 
Ne et ee poe sits frightened, eyes closed At ey. 
. € exchange of wives occurs because of Sedna’s ex erience with 
| ; Michele ceric nee A avis Aaatiice to the Teal 
: =, talk stead animal husbands, it is unpleasant for h 
torsee people engaging in normal and free sexual |i 1 is di x 
accelerates her return and is, in a sense, a chidi oct if ee 
Sedna retreats, the soul of one of the erarien folk Ea eae ae otha As 
done this, his soul returns to his body ae fone ia a Arana 
, i ps are re-lit and th 
ae knife are seen lying on the floor. Further analysis of oe 
the ritual is needed. When the shamans travel to Sedna’s abode this phase f 
4 Conjunctive act; the union of the natural world with the 9 aa bas 
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Benen: se abe three shamans is not accidental; the number three 
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Although it is not stated, I strongly suspect the shaman who uses the 
harpoon does so with his right hand (the harpoon being a male possession and 
the right hand being a symbol of the male sex) and the shaman who uses the 
knife (the knife being used by women in the preparation of meat) uses his left, 
symbol of the female sex. The discussion of Qailertetang, which appears later 
seems to support this conclusion. The fact that we have not encountered any 
opposition to the left/right attibutions strengthens this interpretation. 

Blood as we have seen, is important in three respects. First, it is symbolic of 
creation and fertility. The Eskimo are pleased to see blood on the harpoon and 
knife because it indicates a plentiful supply of sea mammals, Secondly, it was 
from Sedna’s bloody hands that sea mammals came forth and by stabbing her 
they symbolically ‘create’ sea mammals as Sedna’s father did. Finally, we noted 
that Sedna lost her fingers as a result of her transgressions. We also noted that 
the transgressions committed by the Eskimo become attached to Sedna. By 
stabbing Sedna and producing blood, the Eskimo remove these transgressions as 
Sedna’s father did, and make Sedna “‘feel better’’. So the Eskimo consider blood 
a good sign not only because it indicates Sedna is free of transgressions but 
because it signifies creation and a plentiful supply of sea creatures. Consequently, 
Sedna must be stabbed and blood must be present. . 

The next day, Qailertetang, Sedna’s servant, visits the Eskimo people. 
Qailertetang, as described by Boas, is sexually ambiguous. She is represented as 
a man dressed up as a woman, which functions as the first source of confusion. 
Secondly, she carries a harpoon (a man’s possession) and a scraper (a woman's 
possession). Boas notes on p. 197 of The Central Eskimo that Qailertetang 
carries the harpoon in her right hand and the scraper in her left hand, 
strengthening our left/right analysis. Qailertetang is the physical manifestation 

of Sedna’s world, where there is male and female, hunter and hunted, etc. The 
previous day was devoted to Sedna alone, to secure a plentiful supply of food. 
When Qailertetang appears, as will be shown, the ritual combines the desire for 
a plentiful food supply with the desire for calm weather. 

This second day is characterized by elements which closely link it to the 
petrel in the Sedna myth. In the Sedna myth, it is the petrel who stirs up the 
water and in the ritual it is by wearing the skins of animals used to clean the 
person when he was born (each month has a different bird skin for this purpose) 
that the soul is made calm. The petrel, a bird, has the ability to control the 
calmness of the sea and the weather in general. Next to scarcity of food, bad 
weather is feared most, for if the weather is bad te hunters cannot go out and 
hunt game. Wearing bird skins this day is probably to appease the petrel and 

assure calm weather. The Eskimo claim wearing bird skins makes the soul calm, 
but it also makes the weather calm. The Sedna myth 1s valuable here because it 
becomes clear that the Eskimo are wearing the feathers to please the petrel and 
avoid chaos. Sedna failed to “wear the feathers’ and the chaos of the storm 
caused by the petrel resulted. Believing that the weather during the winter will 
not be severe (due to the wearing of bird skins), probably accounts for the calm 
soul belief, a feeling of security. Wearing bird skins is believed to make a person 
"new". We noted how the petrel attempted to coax Sedna into showing her 
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ds for the purpose of turning her into a petrel. The petrel was trying to 
te a “new” Sedna in the image of a bird. The association of the bird with 
nge (ability to change the weather, to change form, etc.) is reflected in the 
hology and also in this aspect of the ritual. The use of bird skins to clean a 
wborn child may indicate ‘newness’ or ‘change’? (the Eskimo believe in 
eincarnation), The association of bird skins with calmness is also probably 
related to the fact that the Eskimo believe that the soul of a newborn child can 
Come angry and leave the body (killing the child in the process) and the 
plication of bird feathers and skin to the infant may be an attempt to “calm 
jé soul’ and keep the child’s soul in its body. 
_ The Sedna feast is a two-day festival. The first day is the preliminary phase 
the feast, characterized by securing Sedna’s goodwill and therefore an 
2 idant supply of meat over the winter. A secondary phase (which takes 
) i on the second day) is characterized primarily by the securing of good 
ither and also the physical manifestation of the underworld (the controlling 
3 of food supply) in the form of Qailertetang. These two \criteria—a 
@ptiful supply of sea mammals and calm weather—are the prime areas of 
rn of the Eskimo during the winter. If there is no game, there is no food 
imos preserve little food), and if the weather is severe, hunters cannot 
ood. If either one or both of these conditions persist, the results can 
astating. 
Also in the Sedna feast the Eskimo receive food and gifts from their 
igh bors. This is an analogical association because the generosity of the Eskimo 
pple as illustrated by the giving of gifts mirrors the anticipated generosity of 
a with regard to food (sea mammals). The belief that these gifts make the 
| of the Eskimo stay longer in their bodies is directly related to this 
+ gical model. The connection lies in the fact that the soul of the average 
Hy no, not the shamans, leaves the body only once—after he has died. The 
lerosity of the Eskimo is actually symbolic of the hoped-for generosity of 
f a. If Sedna responds as the Eskimo have to the appeals for gifts, the souls of 
Eskimo will stay longer in their bodies and they will survive the harsh 
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A long rope is tied together and the children of summer stand toward the 
while the children of winter stand inland. The basic winter-summer 
ition_we discussed reveals itself here but there appears to be something 
‘with where the “‘children’’ are located. If I was correct, the children of 
t should be standing by the sea and the children of summer should be 
‘Stafiding inland. At first, I assumed Boas had made a mistake in noting 
Positions, but his statements in the past are generally borne out by others. I 
led over this for a long time until I realized the nature of the ritual. As we 
seen there is a sharp division between summer and winter. The location of 
n€ children of the seasons makes sense if we realize that one part of this ritual is 
fo'announce the change of the seasons. When winter wins" the tug of war, it 
conquers summer and acquires the sea, its rightful possession. By having winter 
pull the summer to its side, the prosperity and plentiful food supplies and good 
Weather that so characterize the summer are transferred to winter—which is 
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why if winter fails to defeat summer, hardship will result. This part of the Sedna 
feast not only announces the change of the seasons but attempts to transfer the 
prosperity, plentiful food supplies and good weather of summer to the winter 
season (the basic goal of the Sedna feast). 

Each member of the community empties water into a tub. Then, one by 
one, the Eskimo come to sip a little of the water, stating the season and area of 
their birth. This part of the feast undoubtedly creates a sense of community. 
The harsh winter is often characterized by the sharing of meager resources and 
group co-operation during the hunt. Why would this be needed? Basically, it is 
during the summer that families separate and hunt in different areas. Over the 
years, the Eskimo may hunt in many different places during the summer, but 
they winter in the same place year after year, and have been classified as semi- 
nomadic for this reason. There is a need then for reunification or conjunction. 
This interpretation is further strengthened by two facts. First, it is the oldest 
members, those who are more established in the community, who drink first. 
The drinking order goes from the oldest to those of one year. Families with a 
child less than one year old are prohibited from taking part in this phase of the 
ceremony. The parents and relatives of a child less than a year old have not been 
re-integrated into the community, and the child itself never integrated. This 
phase cements the relationship among those members of the community who are 
clearly and unambiguously defined as community members. The ceremony is 
also credited with making the soul calm. Since the water ceremony occurs on the 
second day, that is, the second phase associated with securing calm weather, it 
accords with my analysis. The calmness associated with this ceremony arises 
from feelings of security connected with community solidarity. The water 
ceremony is therefore a conjunctive ritual. 

The ritual ends with Qailertetang pairing off unrelated men and women 
who act as husband and wife (not according to the text that appears in this paper 
but in Boas’ The Central Eskimo, p. 197). A principal cause of blood feuds is 
possessiveness by individuals. This ranges from sled dogs to food and women. 
Ritual exchange of wives is probably a continuation of the theme of community 
solidarity and sharing. Sharing extends not only to hardships but to material 
goods, including women. In a sense this exchange of wives is a commitment on 
the part of each individual to co-operate, to share, and to be gengftous diiring a 
season when sharing and co-operation are critical. 

Boas leaves us ‘hanging’, for we wonder what is to follow. It turns out, 
according to Boas in The Central Eskimo, that Qailertetang goes to the sea and 
invokes the favor of the north wind (the good wind) and discourages the south 
or bad wind. Recall here our discussion of the second phase as being designed 
primarily to secure good weather. Then the men in the village attack Qailerte- 
tang, killing her with spear (male possession) and knife (female possession). It is 
important to note that her legs and arms are symbolically severed, as Sedna’s 
fingers were ritually cut off as atonement for her transgressions. So, as Sedna s 
transgressions were cut off, so Qailertetang’s attachments (the transgressions of 
others) are cut off. The Qailertetang wakes up and is reborn as a human being 
(recall the emphasis on ‘'newness”’ previously discussed in the case of the petrel 
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